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Woman  suffrage  is  no  longer  a  question  merely  of 
woman's  rierhts.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  partisan  or  an  argu- 
mentative question.  It  has  become  a  big,  vital,  economic 
necessity.  We  grant  that  woman  needs  the  ballot;  but, 
more  than  that,  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  ballot 
needs  the  woman.  The  nation,  the  state,  the  man  tieeds 
the  woman's  ballot. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of 
men  do  not  see  that  they  have  anything  to  gain  by  grant- 
ing the  franchise  to  the  woman.  Those  who  favor  the  doc- 
trine of  equal  suffrage  are  animated  wholly  by  a  sense  of 
justice,  of  fair  play,  or  of  chivalry  toward  the  opposite 
sex.  They  want  to  see  the  woman  enfranchised  because 
they  believe  it  will  prove  a  benefit  to  her;  because  they 
believe  it  is  a  right  she  ought  to  enjoy;  but  they  do  not 
see  in  it  any  particular  profit  to  themselves. 

However,  there  is  one  class  of  men  who  do  realize  the 
bigger  import  of  this  big  question.  Wherever  you  go — 
whether  it  be  to  California  or  to  Kansas  or  New  York  or 
I  to  England  or  Australia,  it  matters  not  where — you  will 
•^  find  woman  suffrage  opposed  full  strength  by  the  saloon 
men,  the  gamblers,  the  corrupt  politicians,  and  the  traffick- 
ers in  vice.  And  why?  Because  these  men  are  afraid  of 
the  woman's  vote.  They  know  what  it  means.  They 
know  that  to  grant  the  woman  the  ballot  means  an  instant 


and  a  powerful  menace  to  their  business  and  to  their  cor- 
rupt and  evil  practices.  They  know  that  the  woman  will 
exercise  her  political  authority  in  behalf  of  decency  and 
purity;  that  "business"  and  politics  and  party  interests 
will  weigh  not  at  all  against  her  simple,  primal  notions  of 
right  and  wrong.  They  know  this,  and  therefore  they 
fear  her. 

Those  who  thrive  on  vice  and  corruption  are  univer- 
sally opposed  to  a  feminine  voice  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, because  they  see  what  many  of  its  advocates  fail  to 
see,  that  equal  suffrage  means  more  than  equal  rights. 
They  know  that  to  grant  the  woman  the  vote  does  not 
mean  a  mere  duplicating  of  the  man's  vote,  but  that  it 
means  the  bringing  into  existence  of  a  distinct  and  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  regulation  of  social  conditions. 

The  woman  should  have  the  ballot,  not  only  for  her 
own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  you  and  me  and  every 
other  man  who  stands  for  good  government  and  public 
cleanliness  and  purity.  She  is  not  alone  to  be  the  benefici- 
ary of  her  suffrage  right.  Her  brother,  her  community, 
her  nation  needs  her  vote  as  much  as  she  does  herself. 
Not  only  will  it  enable  her  to  express  her  individual  judg- 
ment as  a  citizen,  but,  more  than  that,  it  will  mean  the 
active  expression  in  our  body  politics  of  that  feminine 
moral  force  of  societj^  without  which  no  nation  can  hope 
to  thrive  or  endure. 

It  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  prejudices  and  ar- 
guments against  woman  suffrage  are  based  upon  con- 
ditions that  no  longer  exist.  Our  nation  has  moved  for- 
ward with  such  prodigious  speed,  that  only  the  most 
nimble-witted  among  us  have  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
it.    While  we  are  today  riding  in  automobiles  and  electric 


cars,  the  ideas  of  the  great  majority  of  us  are  still  traveling 
by  stage  coach.  And  thus  it  happens  that  many  of  the 
arguments  in  opposition  to  woman  suffrage  are  today  as 
thoroughly  out  of  date  and  ridiculous  and  old-fashioned  as 
is  the  hoop  skirt.  Would  we  discuss  the  subject  intelli- 
gently we  must  regard  it  in  the  light  of  present-day  con- 
ditions; we  must  reahze  the  tremendous  transformation 
that  has  taken  place  in  our  social  and  economic  conditions 
within  the  past  two  generations. 

Fifty  years  ago,  for  example,  there  was  but  one 
woman's  college  in  America,  and  that  was  not  much  more 
than  a  seminary.  Today  there  are  a  hundred  and  fifty 
women's  colleges,  to  make  no  mention  of  the  many  co-edu- 
cational institutions.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of 
our  high  schools  are  girls,  and  today  there  are  more  young 
women  preparing  for  college  than  there  are  men.  In  the 
educational  status  of  woman,  therefore,  there  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  change.  Our  fathers  opposed  woman 
suffrage  on  the  ground  that  the  women  were  not  deserving 
and  were  not  capable  of  a  liberal  education,  and  behold! 
today  the  women  are  fast  becoming  the  better  educated 
half  of  society. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  woman  physician  in 
the  United  States.  Today  there  are  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand of  them.  There  was  not  a  woman  lawyer;  today 
there  are  nearly  three  thousand.  There  was  not  a  woman 
clergyman;  today  there  are  nearly  six  thousand.  And  so 
with  all  the  professions  and  technical  callings.  In  our 
fathers'  days  none  of  these  was  open  to  the  women.  The 
women  were  not  considered  capable  of  filling  them. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  were  but  five  or  six  occupations 
open  to  women — teaching,  sewing,  housecleaning,  and  the 


like — and,  all  told,  there  were  but  a  comparatively  few 
thousand  women  who  were  earning  their  own  living.  To- 
day there  are  more  than  three  hundred  occupations  open 
to  women  and  there  are  today  upward  of  six  million 
women  who  are  supporting  themselves  by  their  own  labor. 

In  the  face  of  this  tremendous  fact,  what  becomes  of 
the  one-time  argument  that  women  were  not  capable  of 
supporting  themselves?  Our  fathers  could  not  have  con- 
ceived of  the  coming  of  a  time  when  the  industrial,  the 
commercial,  the  business  life  of  this  nation  would  be 
vitally  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  women.  Were  the 
women  to  withdraw  from  the  industrial  work  today  and 
return  to  the  conditions  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  nation 
would  collapse.  The  business  and  commercial  world 
would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  chaos. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  woman's  club  in 
existence.  Today  there  are  more  than  eight  thousand  of 
them,  with  a  total  membership  in  excess  of  two  million 
women.  It  was  contended  a  generation  or  two  ago  that 
women  had  no  capacities  for  organization  or  for  collective 
work.  What  weight  has  an  argument  today  based  upon 
that  contention? 

We  are  todaj'-  the  witnesses  not  only  of  an  evolution, 
but  a  revolution,  in  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the 
woman.  And  what  is  true  in  reference  to  Avoman  is  true 
also  in  reference  to  our  nation  as  a  whole.  Seventy  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  city  in  the  Union  with  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  Los  Angeles  today.  New  York  had  a 
population  of  a  bare  three  hundred  thousand,  and  that 
was  three  times  greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  of  the 
time.  Chicago  was  a  mere  village,  with  four  or  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.     Altogether  there  were  but  five  cities 


with  a  population  of  more  than  fifty  thousand.  Today,  we 
have  fifty  cities  with  a  population  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand;  we  have  a  hundred  cities  with  a  population  of 
over  fifty  thousand,  and  we  have  seventeen  cities  with  a 
population  greater  than  that  of  New  York  in  1841. 

These  tremendous  increases  in  city  population,  these 
vast  aggregations  of  people  in  hundreds  of  places,  to- 
gether vdth  the  changes  wrought  by  invention  and  the 
onmove  of  national  progress  and  expansion,  involve  social 
and  political  problems  wholly  beyond  the  concepts  of  our 
forefathers.  We  have  to  deal  today  with  conditions  abso- 
lutely unique.  The  city,  for  example,  is  no  longer  a  mere 
political  corporation  with  interests  wholly  distinct  and 
apart  from  personal  and  domestic  problems.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  modern  city  is  a  big,  co-operative  housekeeping 
business. 

One  after  another  the  duties  that  formerly  belonged 
\/^  exclusively  to  the  individual  households  have  become  the 
common  duties  of  the  community — the  care  and  protection 
of  children;  their  schooling  and  physical  training;  the 
regulation  of  morals  and  health  and  cleanliness ;  the  super- 
vision of  food,  the  inspection  of  buildings,  the  prevention 
of  disease,  the  regulation  of  drainage  and  sanitation,  and 
a  score  of  other  like  duties.  All  of  these  are  essentially 
domestic.  Primarily,  they  all  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the 
the  child,  the  home,  the  family;  and  yet  more  and  more 
are  they  becoming  the  chief  concern  of  the  city  and  of  the 
nation;  and  more  and  more  is  it  becoming  evident  that  in 
the  proper  management  of  these  duties  we  require  the 
assistance  of  the  woman. 

For  we  must  remember  that  these  are  really  women's 
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duties.    They  have  merely  heen  transferred  upon  the  in- 
dividual family  to  the  bigger  municipal  family. 

That  there  has  come  a  radical  change  in  our  domestic 
conditions  does  not  affect  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
woman.  She  is  still  the  woman,  with  the  self-same  powers 
and  capabilities  and  desires.  The  only  difference  is  that 
today  these  functions  must  find  their  expression  under 
different  conditions,  under  different  auspices.  And  that 
is  precisely  what  is  happening.  With  the  constant  lessen- 
ing of  individual  household  duties,  with  the  decrease  in 
the  size  of  families,  and  with  the  increased  efficiency  and 
capacity  of  women,  the  alert,  progressive  woman  of  today 
finds  her  housekeeping  instinct  extending  to  the  munici-^ 
pality  and  her  instinct  of  motherhood  to  the  children  of  ^ 
the  whole  nation.  She  is  still  maternal,  and  will  ever 
remain  so,  and  the  home  is  still  her  sphere. 

When  the  anti-suffragists  declare  that  the  woman's 
place  is  the  home  we  grasp  them  by  the  hand  and  say 
amen  most  earnestly.  The  woman's  place  is  the  home. 
But  today  would  she  serve  the  home  she  must  go  beyond 
the  house.  No  longer  is  the  home  compassed  by  four  walls. 
Many  of  its  most  important  duties  lie  now  involved  in 
the  bigger  family  of  the  city  and  state. 

In  the  matter  of  schooling,  for  example,  not  only  does 
the  public  government  supervise  the  studies  of  the  children 
and  provide  them  with  the  traditional  routine  book  knowl- 
edge, but  today  it  is  taking  the  little  tots  from  the  mother 
and  teaching  them  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the  older  chil- 
dren are  being  taught  music,  and  sewing,  and  cooking, 
and  domestic  economy,  and  manual  arts,  and  trades — sub- 
jects of  instruction  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were  mat- 
ters of  private  and  individual  concern  and  subject  to  the 


direct  supervision  of  the  mother.  Today,  therefore,  this 
one-time  home  duty  can  be  exercised  only  by  taking  an 
interest  and  a  part  in  government  administration.  It  has 
passed  from  the  individual  home  to  the  community  home. 

So,  also,  in  the  matter  of  food.  Today  the  woman 
V  cannot  exercise  any  direct,  personal  supervision  over  the 
production  of  the  necessities  of  life.  If  she  would  assure 
herself  that  the  flour,  the  bread,  the  meat,  the  milk,  the 
canned  goods  and  the  prepared  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  that 
come  into  her  house  are  wholesome  and  pure  and  fit  to  eat 
and  are  served  in  correct  measure,  she  must  see  that  the 
state  and  city  laws  with  reference  to  the  production  and 
disposal  of  food  are  being  properly  enforced  and  properly 
complied  with. 

And  so,  again,  in  matters  of  morals  and  health.  Are 
V  the  streets  in  proper  condition?  Are  the  alleys  kept  clean? 
Is  the  garbage  properly  collected?  Is  the  city  water  fit  to 
drink?  Is  the  drainage  in  good  order?  Are  the  children 
protected  from  contamination  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  places  of  public  amusement?  They  are  ssentially  home 
matters,  family  matters,  but  they  can  be  attended  to  today 
only  through  public  channels. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  if  the  woman  of  today  would 
» .  exercise  her  natural  prerogative  as  the  guardian  of  the 
home,  she  must  of  necessity  interest  herself  in  public  af- 
fairs and  take  a  part  in  their  management.  The  woman 
who  today  remains  quietly  and  passively  within  her  own 
household,  contenting  herself  with  the  assurance  that  she 
is  doing  what  her  grandmother  and  her  mother  did  before 
her,  is  grossly  deceiving  herself.  She  is  not  doing  what 
her  grandmother  did;  she  is  not  attending  to  the  duties 
and  the  cares  and  the  responsibihties  that  fell  to  the  lot  of 


the  women  of  two  generations  ago.  She  is  not  fully 
serving  her  home,  because  so  many  of  her  duties  are  no 
longer  to  be  found  within  the  immediate  home.  Would 
she  serve  the  individual  family,  she  must  serve  at  the  same 
time  the  bigger  famil}^  of  which  her  own  is  today  but  a 
part. 

And,  in  turn,  if  the  city  and  the  nation  would  succeed 
in  the  efficient  management  of  the  many  household  duties 
that  they  have  been  steadily  assuming,  they  must,  of  neces- 
sity, call  upon  the  women  to  co-operate  with  the  men  in 
maintaining  the  new  social  household. 

The  men  cannot  keep  house  alone.  There  is  notliing 
that  the  man  himself  is  more  ready  to  admit.  In  his  indi- 
vidual household  he  does  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
truth  that  the  woman  is  the  regnant  and  supreme  power 
in  the  kitchen,  in  the  management  and  care  of  the  children 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  domestic  economy.  And 
if  this  is  so  with  reference  to  his  individual  family,  is  it  not 
equally  so  in  regard  to  the  bigger  municipal  family?  Many 
of  the  most  important  duties  of  city  government  are  today 
domestic  duties,  the  collective  duties  of  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual households,  and  wherein  is  the  man  fitted  to  per- 
form these  duties  alone?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  not 
competent  to  do  it.  He  has  assumed  tasks  for  which  he 
is  wholly  unfitted,  both  by  inclination  and  experience,  and 
it  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  has  proved  himself 
notoriously  incompetent  and  incapable  in  the  management 
of  modern  city  governments. 

The  very  character  of  the  modern  city,  with  its  multi- 
farious and  complex  duties,  calls  for  the  assistance  of  the 
feminine  mind,  the  mind  accustomed  to  detail  and  variety 
of  work  and  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  comfort  and 


the  welfare  of  others.  And  we  will  find  that  such  success 
as  our  men-governed  cities  have  met  with  is  due  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  the  women  have  come  to  the  help  of  the 
men  and  have  given  them  of  their  knowledge  and  training 
and  judgment.  In  truth,  as  time  goes  on  the  women  are 
becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  civic  and  public 
matters,  and  despite  their  political  nonentity  are  exercising 
a  potent  influence  in  the  administration  of  our  social  and 
political  affairs. 

The  anti-suffragists  are  seizing  upon  this  fact  as  evi- 
dence that  the  women  do  not  need  the  ballot.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  women  are  now  serving  on  public  commissions, 
that  their  advice  is  sought  in  the  solving  of  domestic  and 
industrial  problems  and  that  they  have  been  responsible 
for  many  of  our  best  reforms  and  institutions  and  laws 
relative  to  the  child  and  the  public  health. 

That  this  is  so  none  of  us  will  for  a  moment  deny. 
In  truth,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  us,  even 
among  the  women  themselves,  realize  how  much  women 
have  done  and  how  much  they  are  doing  in  behalf  of  the 
city  and  the  state.  Through  local  organizations,  through 
confederated  state  organizations  and  through  the  big  na- 
tional organizations,  they  are  today  performing  a  wonder- 
ful work  in  the  interest  of  social  and  political  betterment. 
There  are  today  fully  a  million  women  in  the  United  States 
who  are  interested  in  civic  affairs  and  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  a  better  and  purer  nation.  And 
what  these  progressive,  earnest,  active,  intelligent  women 
have  already  accomplished  is  beyond  calculation  in  meas- 
ure of  gold. 

Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  laws  and  institutions  and 
reforms  of  the  present-day  relative  to  the  welfare  of  the 
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child  and  of  the  woman,  and  of  public  health  and  morals 
have  been  inspired  and  secured  by  women.  Our  juvenile 
courts,  our  public  playgrounds,  our  vacation  schools,  our 
homes  for  delinquents,  our  child-labor  laws,  the  laws  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  liquor  and  tobacco  to  minors,  the  laws 
requiring  the  physical  examination  of  school  children  and 
many  others  of  like  character  must  all  be  credited  to  the 
work  of  women.  It  is  they  who  initiated  them  and  secured 
their  adoption. 

And  this  is  equally  true  of  the  laws  and  reforms  rela- 
tive to  health  and  morals  and  sanitation.  The  cleaning  of 
city  streets  and  alleys,  the  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse, 
the  filtering  of  city  drinking  water,  the  inspection  of  milk, 
the  pure  food  laws,  the  laws  abolishing  lotteries  and  prize 
fighting  and  horse  racing,  the  laws  forbidding  expectorat- 
ing in  public  places,  precautions  against  disease,  the  sani- 
tary inspection  of  stores  and  factories  and  school  houses — 
all  of  these  are  now  ours  by  reason  of  women's  interest  and 
work  in  behalf  of  the  public  weal. 

Follow  back  any  one  of  these  important  and  vitally 
necessary  measures  and  at  its  inception  stands  a  woman, 
or  a  woman's  organization. 

Because  women  have  done  all  these  things  and  be- 
cause more  and  more  are  they  taking  a  keener  and  more 
influential  interest  in  the  national  welfare,  are  we  to  deny 
them  the  ballot?  Could  any  question  be  more  unreason- 
able, more  unfair? 

The  very  class  of  persons  who  are  today  accepting  as 
a  matter  of  course  these  efforts  and  accomplishments  on 
the  part  of  women  and  for  this  reason  would  deny  them 
the  ballot,  are  the  ones  who  a  few  years  ago  were  denounc- 
ing these  selfsame  women  for  daring  to  meddle  in  public 
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affairs,  for  daring  to  come  before  the  public,  for  daring  to 
ask  for  an  education.  Only  fifty  years  ago  Susan  B. 
Anthony  addressed  a  teachers'  convention  in  New  York, 
pleading  that  the  girls  be  allowed  the  same  educational 
advantages  as  the  boys,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  her  ad- 
dress the  president  of  the  convention  could  not  refrain 
from  congratulating  her  upon  the  force  and  eloquence 
of  her  remarks.  "But  let  me  tell  you.  Miss  Anthony,"  he 
added,  "I  would  rather  follow  my  wife  or  my  daughter  to 
the  cemetery  than  to  have  her  stand  up  here  as  you  did 
tonight  and  speak  in  public." 

That  was  the  attitude  of  the  public  only  fifty  years 
ago;  that  same  public  that  has  persistently  opposed  the 
advancement  of  women;  and  now  that  she  has  advanced, 
in  spite  of  opposition  and  ridicule  and  persecution,  and 
has  shown  her  true  worth  and  her  true  abilities  and  powers, 
this  same  intolerant  public  is  not  only  obliged  to  admit  her 
capabilities,  but  would  now  make  of  them  an  argument 
against  granting  her  the  franchise,  because,  forsooth, 
woman  is  smart  enough  to  accomplish  all  she  wants  with- 
out the  ballot. 

To  say  to  the  woman  of  today,  "You  may  take  all  the 
interest  you  like  in  public  affairs  and  may  help  us  all  you 
wish,  but  don't  ask  for  the  ballot,"  is  to  place  her  in  the 
same  awkward  and  rather  embarassing  situation  of  the 
young  lady  in  the  nursery  rhyme : 

"Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim?" 
"Yes,  my  darling  daughter; 
Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb. 
But  don't  go  near  the  water." 
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Could  there,  indeed,  be  presented  any  stronger  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  than  the  civic  work  ac- 
complished by  women  without  the  ballot?  Has  she  not 
shown  us  her  fitness  to  be  clothed  with  the  full  powers  of 
citizenship?  She  has  served  a  splendid  probation  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  comes  to  us  with  credentials  that  we 
dare  not  ignore. 

No  other  electorate  ever  taken  into  our  body  politic 
has  come  thus  prepared  to  exercise  its  duties.  These  mil- 
lion intelligent,  earnest  women  of  the  United  States,  typi- 
fying the  true  womanhood  of  our  nation,  have  shown  us 
conclusively  the  stuff  that  women  are  made  of.  The  work 
they  are  doing  and  have  done  makes  clear  to  us  in  what 
direction  their  interests  lie.  It  shows  us  the  character  of 
their  aims  and  their  purposes  and  their  abilities. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  that  these  accomplish- 
ments of  hers  in  behalf  of  the  social  welfare  have  not  been 
attained  without  struggle  and  effort  and  in  many  instances 
have  been  gained  only  after  years  and  years  of  unremitting 
energy  and  determination.  In  all  her  work  she  has  felt 
and  has  been  made  to  feel  her  political  inferiority,  and 
although  she  has  accomplished  much,  there  is  much  more 
that  she  has  been  unable  to  do,  simply  because  she  lacks 
the  power  to  enforce  her  wishes.  Let  one  example  suffice. 
For  fifty-five  years  the  women  of  Massachusetts  have 
sought  to  obtain  a  law  making  the  mother  an  equal  guar- 
dian with  the  father  over  the  child.  Reasonable  and  just 
as  this  proposed  law  is,  the  women  of  Massachusetts  have 
not  succeeded  in  securing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
women  of  Colorado,  desiring  this  same  law,  secured  it  in 
just  one  year.  In  this  single  instance,  chosen  out  of  hun- 
dreds, we  have  an  illuminating  example  of  the  difference 
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between  the  power  of  the  woman  without  the  ballot  and 
the  power  of  the  woman  who  stands  equal  with  the  man 
as  a  political  sovereign. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  secur- 
ing of  good  laws  is,  after  all,  only  half  the  battle.  If  these 
laws  are  not  properly  enforced  they  are  well-nigh  useless. 
Many  of  our  public-spirited  women  of  today  are  finding 
their  chief  work  in  endeavoring  to  secure  a  proper  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  that  they  have  been  instrumental  in 
introducing.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  and  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  of  all  with  which  the  women  of  today 
have  to  contend.  They  find  the  men,  the  public  officials, 
unsympathetic  and  indifferent,  and  against  this  indiffer- 
ence and  lack  of  sympathy  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
make  any  headway.  These  men  are  the  public  servants, 
as  much  the  servants  of  the  women  as  of  the  men,  and  yet 
the  women  have  no  control  over  them  and  have  no  choice 
whatsoever  in  their  selection.  They  are  obliged  to  accept 
whomsoever  their  brothers  select  for  them,  and  the  re- 
sults are  fully  as  disheartening  and  confusing  as  if  the 
housewife  were  obliged  to  employ  only  such  help  as  her 
husband  insisted  upon  selecting  for  her  and  whom  she 
could  neither  discipline  nor  remove  for  a  violation  of  her 
household  rules. 

The  only  remedy  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  to 
give  the  woman  the  ballot,  that  she  may  express  a  direct 
choice  in  the  election  of  public  officials.  Surely,  if  we  are 
today  permitting  women  to  help  us  in  the  framing  of  good 
laws,  and  are  gladly  availing  ourselves  of  their  voluntary 
services,  and  their  judgment  and  advice  upon  matters  in 
which  we  acknowledge  their  superior  intelligence,  surely,  I 
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say,  they  deserve  in  return  the  right  to  help  us  select  our 
public  servants. 

She  may  have  her  political  affiliations,  she  may  be  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican  or  a  Socialist,  but  in  any  case 
involving  a  moral  issue,  in  any  case  involving  the  welfare 
of  the  child  or  the  home — the  foundation  corners  of  the 
nation — she  is  above  all  else  the  Woman,  the  Mother.  If, 
therefore,  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  we  need  the 
woman's  ballot,  the  woman's  help.  We  need  the  feminine 
in  our  electorate.  Every  man  of  us  who  stands  for  honesty 
and  decency  and  cleanliness  needs  the  woman  to  help  in^ 
the  selection  of  good  and  worthy  men.  We  need  her 
judgment,  her  intuitions,  her  instinct.  We  cannot  hope 
to  attain  our  ideals  without  her. 

Always,  the  man  of  America  has  needed  the  help  of 
the  woman,  and  he  has  always  had  it  in  every  national 
crisis.  In  the  colonial  days,  when  the  fate  of  the  future 
nation  rested  upon  the  grit  and  the  endurance  and  the 
intelligence  of  our  pioneer  ancestors,  it  was  the  women 
who  upheld  the  faith  and  the  courage  of  the  men.  They 
stood  by  their  sides  and  shared  equally  with  them  the 
dangers  and  the  trials  and  the  hardships  of  those  pregnant 
days;  and  in  order  that  the  man  might  have  the  full  help 
and  co-operation  of  the  woman,  he  placed  the  musket  in 
her  hand,  in  addition  to  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  knit- 
ting needles,  for  he  realized  that  he  must  give  her  every 
means  at  his  command,  that  she  might  assist  him  in  de- 
fending and  preserving  the  home.  And  when  he  gave  her 
the  musket  it  was  not  with  any  fear  that  she  would  not 
know  how  to  use  it.  He  knew  that  she  would  handle  it 
efficiently  and  heroically,  and  we  know  how  fully  she  justi- 
fied his  faith  in  her. 
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Now,  again,  are  we  come  upon  pioneer  days.  We  are 
standing  today  upon  the  frontier  of  a  new  social  world,  a 
new  democracy,  faced  with  new  and  menacing  problems, 
with  tasks  and  duties  untried  and  unprecedented,  and  upon 
the  proper  performance  of  which  depends  the  fate  of  our 
Repubhc.  We  are  not  threatened  with  external  enemies 
— the  savage  Indian  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest — but 
with  enemies  just  as  dangerous  and  far  more  to  be  dreaded 
— the  internal  foes  of  the  social  body,  vice,  corruption,  dis- 
ease, poverty.  And  would  we  succeed  in  our  warfare 
against  these  evils  we  must  have  the  full  help  and  co- 
operation of  the  woman,  even  as  our  forefathers  had  the 
help  of  the  woman  in  their  troublous  days.  And  even  as 
they  gave  her  the  musket,  the  final  and  most  efficient 
weapon  at  their  command,  so  today  must  we  give  her  the 
best  within  our  gift,  in  order  that  she  may  be  fully 
equipped  to  stand  with  us  in  our  mutual  struggle  in  behalf 
of  the  nation  and  the  home.  If,  therefore,  it  be  our  wish 
that  we  shall  endure  and  prosper  we  must,  of  necessity, 
give  her  the  ballot. 
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